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THE WATER GATES ON THE EAST SIDE OF THE LAGOON DOMINATE 
THE SKYLINE EITHER DAY OR NIGHT WITH THEIR COLORFUL PYLONS 
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New Home Ideas 


from the Century of Progress Exposition 


Jane REHNSTRAND 


HEAD OF ART DEPARTMENT 


WISCONSIN STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN 


HERE are thirteen homes built, 

furnished, and landscaped included 
in the housing section of the Century of 
Progress. By comparison, these homes 
demonstrate to us how inadequately we 
have kept pace with the machine age and 
also with modern interpretation of 
design. The home industry has at last 
freed itself from tradition and is estab- 
lishing a new mode. 

Each home has used different materials 
and different methods of construction to 
show the progress in modern building 
construction and design. 

Not only are these homes of today 
functional, but they are beautiful in 
design and are the result of direct and 
open thinking. The houses are designed 
for out-door as well as in-door living. 

Space, light, and air are the essentials 
that have been carefully planned for by 
architects, engineers, and designers. En- 
gineers are particularly instrumental in 
this development. 

Most of the homes are designed so that 
they may be factory-made in mass pro- 
duction, but may be put together in any 
design the architect or builder wishes. 


This insures individuality and originality 
of design. Simplicity of line, color, and 
construction is the dominant keynote. 
Geometric unity, large flat masses, bold 
clear lines, and materials honestly used 
are essentials in this new form of home 
building. 

The materials used are all well known, 
but new applications are shown in each 
home. For example, in the Scran-Sreel 
House, the framing is of stran-steel and 
there is no plastering or water used except 
in the laying of the concrete floor slabs. 
Therefore, we may have rapid erection 
even in cold weather. The exterior of 
this house is composed of a porcelain 
enamel iron having the appearance of 
stone. Wallboards nailed to the steel 
frame and a double wallboard used as 
a sheathing provide a fire-resisting and 
sound-deadening insulation. One feature 
of this home is the bathroom, which may 
be turned into three compartments by the 
use of two doors. 

The house ‘‘Design for Living” is a 
simple modern house with framework of 
wood and no wet construction. All 
materials have been selected as _ best 
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FOUR MODERN HOMES ON THE FAIRGROUNDS. I. THE MASONITE HOUSE. Il. ROSTONE 
HOUSE Ill. STRAN-STEEL HOUSE IV. AMERICAN ROLLING MILL CO. AND FERRO ENAMEL 
CORPORATION HOUSE 
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suited for their specific use. The living 
room consists of a main portion with 
alcoves serving for a dining room and 
library nook. The porch opens on to the 
garden from the living room. This 
arrangement is seen in most of the homes 
and gives an effect of spaciousness. 
The main entrance is well protected from 
the weather. Extremely simple in design 
and depending on large unbroken areas in 
fine proportions is the decorative fire- 
place, made of a single sheet of aluminum. 
With a warm air-pressure system, a fire- 
place is unnecessary but adds emotional 
satisfaction; therefore is logical. We 
noted fireplaces in most of the homes. 

The Super-Safe Home, which is con- 
structed of brick and steel, is funda- 
mentally sound in building construction. 
The living room, dining room, and 
kitchen are planned without a single right 
angle or square corner. Here again we 
have the use of the living room for service 
of food. Floors, staircases, fireplaces, 
bookcases, etc., all are of brick. No 
plaster is used on the walls. Draperies 
and rugs are of hand-woven wool. Colors 
are warm and in harmony with the brick 
wall finish. Two balconies give ample 
space for out-door living. The design 
of the exterior is anything but satis- 
fying. 

“The Sunlight House,’’ one of three 
houses having gable roofs, is a modern 
dry wall construction. Plywood panels 
and other lumber wall finishes are used 
instead of plaster. The natural wood is 
not marred with artificial stains; wax 
and oil are used. Plywood is used for 
ceiling. Walls are panelled wood and 
floors are mosaic wood. The windows 
are located in the corners, giving plenty 


of light and allowing large unbroken 
wall spaces. This house demonstrates 
the use of a large variety of American 
woods which are used in the home-build- 
ing of today. The furniture is entirely 
of wood. The shades are of slats. The 
entrance and walks are of wood blocks. 
The color of the natural woods has been 
used in draperies and rugs. The interior 
and exterior of this house are entirely 
consistent and it is most satisfying. 

‘The House of Rostone’’ features a 
new building material called rostone. 
Rostone is a synthetic stone developed 
about eight years ago. It is made of 
shale, alkaline earths, and quarry waste. 
No cement is used. Shale and alkaline 
earths combine chemically into an en- 
tirely new stone-like substance. Rostone 
is produced in colors—grays, creams, 
buffs, browns, greens, blues, and reds. 
The stone, which is smooth, may be 
textured or carved and takes a 
lustrous polish. The exterior walls of 
this home are of large flat stone slabs. 
Interior, wall panels, fireplace, 
treads, roof decks, are also of stone. 
Rostone is relatively inexpensive and 
will stand earthquakes. 

Another home of interest is the Mason- 
ite home, built to reduce heat losses in 
winter and to shut out the intense heat 
of the summer. The two-story living 
room with twelve-foot ceiling and large 
groups of windows on two sides are 
features of this building. 

The ‘‘Sloane’s House’’ of today is a 
building of great beauty of line and re- 
finement of detail. It is built on 
geometric planes with windows and 
doors well placed. 


also 


stair 


It is painted in cream 
with blue doors and green-yellow win- 
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dows. The green curtains with orange 
touches make a very complete color 
scheme. The hall is octagonal in shape 
with a color scheme in black, white and 
olive green. Decorative panels are used 
in all four corners. The walls are of 
black and green onyx paper. The most 
interesting room in this home is the 
master’s bedroom which has modern 
furnishings and is in harmony with the 
building construction. The rest of the 
house is furnished in early 19th century 
style and is not in keeping with the house 
construction. 

In the ‘‘House of Tomorrow’’ we see 
a radical departure from home building 
as we know it. This house is circular 
in shape and is built of glass and steel. 
The walls of the living decks are entirely 
of glass, which will admit the health- 
giving rays of the sun. There are no 
windows in the house, but each wall unit 
has Venetian blinds faced with aluminum 
foil to deflect the infra-red rays which 
produce heat and admit only ultra-violet 
rays which give health. Besides these 
blinds there are roller shades which pull 
up from the floor, also lined with alumi- 
num, and colorful curtains. 

The ventilating is by conditioned air, 
filtered, washed, heated or cooled and 
recirculated every ten minutes. There 
are no light fixtures as lighting is indirect 
from invisible sources. The idea is to 
create a house without dirt-holding 
corners or surfaces. There are no closets. 
Moveable wardrobes, easily cleaned, are 
substitutes. 

Each of the thirteen houses has daring 
new ideas and each one contributes 
something to the new order of home 
building. 


FURNITURE 

Most of the furniture in these homes 
has been designed as a group to fit into 
the scheme, and the groupings are so 
flexible that the furniture fits the needs 
of any modern family in any modern 
house. The furniture is free from applied 
design and imitation of handwork. 
Large simple surfaces, straight lines, 
regular curves, polished metals that never 
tarnish are features. 

One very practical piece of furniture 
is a set of chests which includes a desk, 
two sizes of bookcases, a cellarette, and 
a radio cabinet. These chests are of the 
same height and depth and can be grouped 
to accommodate other wall spaces and 
pieces of furniture. 

A bedroom suite is of Sequoia and 
Castano woods in a deep reddish brown, 
inlaid with simple bands of hardwood 
with dull chromium hardware. Straight 
stripe ash dyed grey lends itself beautifully 
to another bedroom suite. 

Chests of many beautiful woods and 
fine designs were used everywhere. A 
new drop-leaf table is so designed that 
people can sit at all four sides whether 
the leaves are open or closed. The chairs 
are light, small, comfortable and also 
very strong. 

A davenport fitting into a corner is 
divided into three parts. This may be 
changed into three chairs. A combina- 
tion day-bed and tray table (as shown in 
photo) is useful and pleasing in design. 
Breakfast may be enjoyed on the tray 
table after which the table may be placed 
over the book shelves. 

In “The House of Tomorrow”’ the 
triangle has been taken as the keynote for 
the furniture since no room is square or 
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THE CIRCLE WAS USED IN THE 
DRAWN BY JANE REHNSTRAND, 
COMBINATION ARRANGEMENT 


ILLUSTRATIONS SHOWING A FEW WAYS THAT 
THE CENTURY OF PROGRESS. 


AND VII ARE A 
IS A DRESSING TABLE, CLOCK AND 


A CIRCULAR MIRROR ABOVE IT, 


A PAGE OF 
‘‘HOMES OF TOMORROW’ AT 
SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN. ILLUSTRATIONS I 
OF A TABLE AND LIGHTS; Il IS A READING LAMP; III 
LAMP; VI, A BOOK-END DESIGN; IV IS A FIREPLACE WITH 
AND V IS A LAMP 
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THESE OBLONG APPLICATIONS ARE: I, A ROSTONE PANEL SET IN A HOME EXTERIOR, II, PLAN 

FOR GAS STOVE, Ill AND IX, EXTERIOR DOORS, IV AND V, CHESTS AND DRAWERS, VI, A 

VENTILATOR, VII, A BOOK-END, AND VIII, A BATH TUB DRAWN BY JANE REHNSTRAND 
SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN 
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A very unusual piece of 
furniture is a triangular cable (illustra- 
tion) which is made of zebra wood. 
The color is beautiful, but the design is 
anything but pleasing. : 
furniture looks useless. 


rectangular. 


This piece of 
Other tables of 
triangular shape fit at the head of a pair 
of chromium beds. A dressing table 
with ball-bearing wheels is placed under 
a delicate mirror. 

Another unusual piece of furniture 
is found in a child’s room. This is a 
pylon bed which is a bookcase and a 
hobby case by day and opens into two 
beds at night. 
either side of the main structure. 

A desk and bookcase 
designed with curves and straight lines 

A set 
rounded 
corners was shown in the ‘Sunlight 
House.” 
ers, etc., were designed as part of the 


One bed drops down on 
combination 


was very attractive and usable. 
of oblong end tables with 
Drawer pulls on chests, dress- 


construction (see illustration), not as an 


afterthought. 
Most of the homes showed interesting 
desks with rounded corners. Chairs, 


telephone lights, and book ends also have 
round corners to repeat the curves in the 
desks. 

Tubular in evidence 
everywhere, and much of it was fine 
in design. Radios became a part of 
other furnishings or were simply designed 
to fit in circles and squares and were about 
ten inches in diameter. 

Wall spaces were largely unbroken. 
Decorative panels of plaster-Paris, copper 


furniture was 


and cork linoleum were used instead of 
pictures. With but very few exceptions 
the furniture design was consistent with 
the room in which it was used and also 
repeated the feeling of the clean-cut, 


simple lines of the exterior. The under- 
lying principles which have governed 
good design in all ages marked this 
ultra-modern furniture. 


Coors 


There were no exceptional combina- 
tions of colors used on the exterior of 
these homes. Here and there were bright 
colored doors of blue-green with an 
orange-yellow trim and curtains of soft 
yellow. Orher complementary colors 
were used in spots about the exterior. 
Sometimes five colors were used. 

The living room of the home ‘‘Design 
for Living’’ combined the following 
light grey for ceiling, a near- 
and merimet 
copper sheeting for walls; grey for doors 
and rust-red for rug. Large wall areas 


colors: 


white, primrose-yellow 


were painted in sand finish with the 
smaller areas in near-white and yellow. 
Over drapes were of grey wool in loose 
weave and the glass curtains of yellow 
cotton waffle crepe. Merimet, which is 
used in entrance and pattern walls of 
the living room, is a ‘‘thin copper sheeting 
to which a canvas back has been bonded 
by a new process which enables metals 
to be thus welded to fabric, 
leather or any similar substance.”’ Ie 
may be colored in tones of warm orange 
and dark browns, and is used to fine ad- 


wood, 


vantage on curved walls. 

One particularly lovely bedroom had 
wall paper of violet-blue with pattern of 
light grey. The broadloom carpet in 
stripes of deep blue and grey and the 
ceiling of a very deep blue. Another 
bedroom was covered with wall paper 
in a fine plaid pattern of salmon, grey 
and green with rug of repeating colors 


and pattern. The furniture in ash, dyed 
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HOME PLANNING HALL, ONE OF THE CENTRAL FEATURES OF THE HOME AND 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS EXHIBIT OF 
grey and ceiling of salmon. The effect 
is very colorful but restful. Daring 
blue with silver and aluminum foil were 
used in one home. 


The living room and dining room of 


the Rostone House used grayed yellows, 
grayed greens and grayed orange-red in 
perfect toning on walls, draperies, and 
woodworks. A plaid design of in- 
conspicuous colors was used for windows 
and door hangings. 

Another room showed a gold ceiling 
which reflected the wall colors. Black 
was used with color in bathrooms. Two 
colors of wood were used in many pieces 
of furniture. One exterior was painted in 
grayed with 
grayed violet trim. 

The ‘‘Super-Safe’’ brick house repeated 
the warm brick colors in furnishing with 


yellow red-orange and 


an occasional yellow-green or blue-green. 
LIGHTING 


Local lighting was used in a few places. 
Lamps were all very simple in design, 


THE CENTURY OF PROGRESS EXHIBITION 


usually of circular origin, beautifully 
proportioned and of soft white or light 
yellow light. 

Decorative lighting was in evidence 
in every home. These were also of 
simple circular design and of soft color- 
ing. Cove lighting was also used to 
give a soft glow. In general, the lights 
were all very simple in line and con- 
struction. Metals, glass, and parchment 
were combined, and there was an absence 
of silk, fringe, and beads. 

A few features in lighting were a 
revolving light in a bathroom, long 
tubular lights set in beds and walls, and 
an oblong light builc in the exterior wall 
above the door. Lamps repeated the 
lines of the furniture where they were 
used and often were designed as part of a 
desk, table, or chair. 

Our courses in home planning may be 
enriched and revised to meet the needs 
of an ever-moving progressive people, 
by a careful study of these modern trends 
in house design and construction. 
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The Century of Progress Exhibition of Fine A\rts 


RoperT B. HarsuHe 


DIRECTOR, CHICAGO ART 
HEN the ‘“‘Century of Progress’’ 
Exposition opened its doors on 

June 1, 1933, the public was not only 

invited to see a marvelous summary of 

science and industry; it also had the 
privilege of enjoying at The Art Institute 
of Chicago, the greatest loan exhibition 
yet assembled in America. The Art 

Institute has been declared the official 

Fine Arts Department of the World’s 

Fair and, by special arrangement, no art 

exhibition will be held on the grounds. 

Because of its permanent building and 

museum organization, the Institute is 

particularly fitted to show a magnificent 
group of works borrowed from private 
collectors and museums in the United 

States who, in most cases, would nor 

otherwise consider lending their impor- 

tant possessions. 

The theme of the World’s Fair, ‘‘A 
Century of Progress,”’ is also the theme 
of the Exhibition of the Fine Arts. Ie 
has been broadly interpreted here to 
mean, not only a showing of famous 
and characteristic works of the last 
hundred years, but a “‘century of prog- 
ress’ in American collecting. One of 
its chief aims is to show the change that 
has come over American picture acquisi- 
tions; a hundred years ago, very few great 
paintings were on this side of the ocean; 
today our private collections and mu- 
seums of amazing 


contain treasures 


INSTITUTE, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
importance. Since 1833, magnificent 
works by Fra Angelico, Botticelli, Velas- 
quez, El Greco, Holbein, Titian, Raphael, 
Rembrandr, Hals, and Boucher (to men- 
tion only a few names) have found their 
way into American hands. Naturally, 
the Institute will continue to display its 
own greatest pictures, uniting them with 
loans drawn from all over the United 
States. Some twenty-five museums and 
over two hundred private collectors are 
generously co-operating in this great 
enterprise. 

In addition to “‘the progress in Ameri- 
can collecting,” a parallel may be found 
in an extensive exhibition of painting 
of the last one hundred years. This is 
largely French and American. The In- 
stitute is famous throughout the world 
for its almost unique survey of great 
French masters of the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries. There is arranged 
a parallel survey of American artists of 
the same period in a series of galleries. 
Contemporary developments in painting 
make up another section of the exhibi- 
tion. Here, a brief international survey, 
with special stress on French and German 
artists of the present day, and a large and 
representative group of Americans, in- 
cluding some of the most important 
Chicago painters, gives the visitor a 
clear idea of just what is happening in 
art at this moment. The painting divi- 
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‘‘a LADY WEIGHING GOLD,” BY VERMEER 
THE PAINTINGS ON EXHIBIT 


sion concludes with a gallery given over 
to abstract art; important international 
examples from such movements as 
Cubism, Constructivism, and Superreal- 
ism presents a lively account of this 


original development of our own century 


ONE OF 
AT THE WORLD'S FAIR 


All the galleries on the second floor of 
the Art Institute building are rearranged 
so that the visitor may follow, chrono 
logically, the sequence of art history 
Thus the exhibition presents an oppor 
tunity, unrivaled in practically any mu 
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seum, to trace a single development down 
hundred 
Most galleries in Europe stress one period 
or stop at a certain date; to pursue the 
story further one has to visit another 
The Art Institute, from June 1 
to November 1, was transformed into 


the course of several years. 


museum. 


a ‘miniature history of art,’’ where 
influences and trends, both historic and 
aesthetic, may be studied. One of the 
most certain results of this proximity of 
the old and new was to make them seem 
less incompatible. The 
walks quickly from the gallery where the 
Rembrandts are displayed to the gallery 
where van Gogh’s masterpieces are 
shown, will undoubtedly grasp the in- 
timate connection between these two 
artists, separated though they are by over 
two hundred years. This continuance 
of tradition (despite different techniques) 
will be made more apparent by the 
choice of both old master and modern 
examples. In every case the attempt 
has been made to exhibit pictures of 
striking artistic quality rather than those 
of documentary or historical importance. 
For that reason certain artists are not 
represented at all; either no works by 
them of sufficient interest exist in America 
or else such works were not available for 
exhibition. 

The emphasis is entirely on the Ameri- 
can collector, stressing both the American 
private and public collections. With the 
exception of Whistler’s famous and 
dignified ‘‘Portrait of His Mother’”’ (lent 
by The Louvre Museum, Paris, through 
The Museum of Modern Art, New 
York), all exhibits are assembled from 
the United Srates. 

The appreciation of European “‘primi- 


visitor who 


tive’ painting (chat is, largely works done 
before A.D. 1500) practically began in 
the nineteenth century. At the present, 
not only the Italian primitives, which 
were the first to be acclaimed, but also 
similar works from Germany, France, 
Flanders, Holland, and Spain are greatly 
in favor. The exhibition gives an op- 
portunity to study fascinating medieval 
examples through five galleries devoted 
specifically co chem. A room devoted to 
German and French primitives starts 
the story. 

In the field of Flemish and Dutch 
primitives there is hardly an artist of 
merit who is not represented by an out- 
standing work. 

Four galleries of Italian painting carry 
on the historical survey. Among the 
Spanish primitives are the famous Ayala 
altarpiece (dated 1396 and owned by the 
Institute, Charles Deering Collection), 
and the much-reproduced ‘“‘St. George 
and the Dragon,”’ by the Master of the 
St. Georges who received his name from 
this very painting. 

High in esteem, along with the primi- 
tives, is sixteenth century painting, which 
is here superbly represented, especially in 
the case of the great masters of Venice. 

The great Dutch masters of the period 
of Rembrandt are displayed in one large 
gallery. Van Dyck’s dignified portrait 
of ‘‘Polixena Spinola,” dating from his 
Genoese days, is lent by Samuel H. 
Kress of New York. The spirited ‘‘Head 
of a Man,” by Rubens (lent anonymous- 
ly) and a brilliant sketch, ‘‘Sampson and 
Delilah” (owned by the Institute), show 
this master in his essence. 

Many of the great collections of 
Europe (outside of Spain) have a meager 
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BY REMBRANDT 


“ARISTOTLE,” 


representation of important Spanish art 
ists. One of the aims of this exhibit is 
to make Spanish painting better known 
to the American public. 

Ten paintings by El Greco are par 
ticularly appropriate, for, in certain ways, 
this great artist is the discovery of our 
own day. As late as 1905, the year in 
which the Institute acquired ‘“The As 


sumption of the Virgin’ (1577), El 


MAY BE SEEN AT THE EXPOSITION 


Greco’s name was scarcely known; to 
day he is rightly ranked with Titian, 
Rembrandc, and Velasquez as one of the 
supreme artists of painting 


The present group of his work 


western 
surely 
the largest showing of important works 
by him yet attempted in America—gives 
the public an opportunity to study him 
as he may be studied nowhere else save 


in Madrid or Toledo 
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CHICAGO 
WORLDS FAIR 





THE OFFICIAL POSTER FOR CHICAGO'S 1933 WORLD'S FAIR BECKONS THE WORLD TO COMI 

AND SEE HER CENTURY OF PROGRESS EXPOSITION THE FAMILIAR PHOENIX ON HER HEAD 

BLAZONS THE CITY'S MOTTO ‘‘I WILL.”’ THE POSTER WAS DESIGNED BY GEORGE B. PETTY 

A CHICAGOAN, WHO STUDIED AT THE ART INSTITUTE IN CHICAGO AND AT JULIAN'S 
ACADEMY AND COLOROSSI’S IN PARIS 
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THREE FLUTED TOWERS, 150 FEET HIGH RISE AROUND THE 75-FOOT DOME OF THE FEDERAL 


BUILDING THESE TOWERS REPRESENT THE THREE BRANCHES OF THE GOVERNMENT 
EXECUTIVE, LEGISLATIVE AND JUDICIAL THE TOWERS ARE SILHOUETTED AT NIGHT BY 
MEANS OF UNUSUAL LIGHTING EFFECTS THE HALL OF STATES IS CONSTRUCTED IN RE 


LATION TO THE FEDERAL BUILDING AND OCCUPIES A SEMICIRCLE POSITION TO THE EAST 
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THE STATE OF ILLINOIS BUILDING IS A BEAUTIFUL BUILDING TYPICALLY MODERN IN 
ARCHITECTURE WITH THE DIGNITY AND CLASSIC QUALITIES OF GREEK LINES ITS 
INTERIOR IS ALSO BEAUTIFULLY DESIGNED 
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SCULPTURED PYLONS AT NORTH ENTRANCE TO THE HALL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE. THE FIGURES AT 
THE BASE ARE BY THE NOTED SCULPTOR, LEO FRIEDLANDER THE FIGURES FROM THE LEFT 
REPRESENT THE GOD OF FIRE, THE GOD OF LIGHT, GODDESS OF NIGHT, AND THE GOD OF STORM 
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TOWERS OF SCIENCE THE CARILLON AND THE SPECIAL ILLUMINATION TOWER AT THE 
SOUTH END OF THE HALL OP SCIENCE THE CANOPY IS ALSO A PLACE FOR CONCEALED NEON 
TUBING MAKING A SPECIAL FEATURE OF ILLUMINATION 
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THIS 


NIGHT 


BY DAY OR 
FASCINATING COLOR EFFECTS 


OF SCIENCE 


HALI 


jHT ILLUMINATIONS PRODUCING 


THE Ni« 


OR NORTH FACADE OF 


COURT IS A BEAUTIFUL STRUCTURE 


THE SEMICIRCULAR COURT 
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THESE TWIN PYLONS GUARD THE WATER GATE TO THE ELECTRICAL BUILDING 
AND ARE COVERED WITH SYMBOLIC BAS-RELIEFS OF THE PORCES OF ELECTRICITY 
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THE BELGIAN VILLAGE REPRESENTS MOST REALISTICALLY THE BEAUTIFUL ARCHITECTURE 

TO BE FOUND IN BRUSSELS AND BRUGE, THE ARTISTIC CENTERS OF BELGIUM THE ENTIRE 

GROUP OF BUILDINGS IS QUAINT AND MEDIEVAL AND THE VISITOR IS TRANSPORTED, AS IT 
WERE, TO EUROPE 
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THE PANELING ON THE SIDE OF THE HALL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE AND THE BAS-RELIEFS ON THE 
ILLINOIS BUILDING ARE TWO OF THE MANY FINE ENRICHMENTS TO BE FOUND ON THE 


CENTURY PROGRESS BUILDINGS 





OF 
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“ENERGY” DEPICTED AS THE SUBSTANCE OF THINGS. ANOTHER VIEW OF THE ELECTRICAI 


BUILDING SHOWING THE ARCHITECTURAL BEAUTY OF THE STAIRWAY APPROACH 
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CENTURY OF PROGRESS EXPOSITION SHOWING THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


TOWERS AS SEEN 





FROM THE 





LAGOON 





POSTER BY WEIMER PURSELL 
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CHICAGO 
WORLD'S 


FAIR 
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THE INDUSTRIAL BUILDINGS AND THE FOREIGN EXHIBIT BUILDINGS HAVE USED MODERN 

EXAMPLES OF ARCHITECTURE THE EXHIBIT HALL OF THE CHRYSLER COMPANY CONTAINS 

A COMPLETE ASSEMBLY PLANT FOR PUTTING AUTOMOBILES TOGETHER THE SWEDISH 

BUILDING CONTAINS A SPLENDID EXHIBITION OF THE ARTS AND CRAFTS OF THE SCANDI 
NAVIAN COUNTRY 
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ISABELLA, WIFE OF PHILIP IV OF SPAIN, BY VELASQUEZ ONE OF THE 
GROUP OF PAINTINGS BY SPANISH ARTISTS TO BE SEEN AT THE EXPOSITION 


That the public may balance French A gallery of distinguished American 
and American achievements, an exhibi- portraits of the Colonial and Federal 
tion paralleling the masters of France of periods, including significant works by 
the last century has been arranged from Copley and Stuart and attractive ex- 
paintings by artists of the United States. amples of tke art of Ralph Earl, Hessilius, 
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Feke and several 
sequence. 

In the selection of nineteenth century 
American work, the desire has been to 
show the greatest artists in more than a 
single example, so that the public may 
become more familiar with their art. 
Thus Albert P. Ryder, the ‘American 
mystic’’ whose strange and poetic ‘‘vis- 
ions” 


others introduce the 


give him a high place, is repre- 
sented by several works. Typical of his 
feeling for moonlight and the sea, is the 
‘““Marine” in the Martin A. Ryerson 
Collection; supplemented by 
Ryder’s fantasy, ‘“‘Death on the Pale 
Horse,”’ lent by the Cleveland Museum 
of Art, and by two paintings, ‘‘Diana’s 
Hunt” and “Elegy in a Country Church- 
yard,”’ lent by Ralph Cudney of Chicago, 
Illinois. 


this is 





One of the aims in choosing works by 
John Singer Sargent is to throw into 
relief his qualities as an artist. Too 
much has been said of him as a painter; 
he was much more than the facile, swift 
manipulator of oil paint his 
society portraits often show. 

Whistler's ‘‘Mother,”’ from the Louvre 
Museum, Paris, is the center of one of the 
large galleries devoted to American 
painting. There are several other ex- 
amples by him, including a charming 
sketch ‘‘In the Studio” and a character- 
istic ‘‘Nocturne, Southampton Waters,”’ 
from the Institute’s own collection. 


which 


Several galleries are given over to the 
showing of contemporary painting by 
Americans. This exhibic is slightly 
retrospective in character and only one 


work by each artist is shown. Various 





“‘UN DIMANCHE A LA GRANDE JATTE,” 


BY GEORGES SEURAT. 
MODERN PAINTINGS 


ONE OF THE MORE 
SHOWN AT THE 


WORLD'S FAIR 
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museums, as well as private collectors, 
art dealers and the artists themselves 
have co-operated in this group 

The final painting gallery in the se- 
quence is given over to ‘‘abstractions.”’ 
This gallery is international in character 
and includes most of the important in- 
ventors of non-representational works of 
our century. Highly controversial as 
many of these works are, they represent 
the one new approach to art which our 
century has so far discovered. Picasso, 
Kandinsky, Léger, Souverbie, Lurcat, 
Mird, Survage, Gleizes, Picabia, are a 
few of those shown. The great sensation 
of the Armory Show, ‘‘The Nude De- 
scending the Stairs,’”’ by Marcel Duchamp 
is lent by Mr. and Mrs. Walter Arnesberg, 
Hollywood, California. About thirty 
abstract works in all are shown. 

While nothing could be more desirable 
than to follow the exhibition of painting 
with a parallel showing of sculpture, 


such a scheme has been found impractic- 
able. Not only are significant pieces of 
sculpcure from many earlier periods 
lacking in American collections, but the 
transportation of such examples as are 
available is almost prohibitive. Sculp- 
ture, therefore, is represented in its 
more contemporary phases alone. Joined 
to the group of originals or casts of 
nineteenth-century sculpture already in 
the Institute, important pieces are scat- 
tered through the corridors of the first 
and second floor and shown in certain 
of the contemporary galleries. Méaillol, 
Bourdelle, Rodin, Jane Poupelet, and 
Despiau are among the French sculptors 
represented; from Germany, Lehmbruck, 
Belling, Di Fiori, Barlach, Kolbe. Orhers 
of international importance included are 
Mestrovic, Milles, Kai Nielsen, Epstein. 
In the American section, there are shown 
a number of works by leading American 
contemporaries. 


Ceramic A\rt at 4 Century of Progress Exhibition 


WittiaMm G. 


THE UNIVERSI 


TTERY is one of the most ancient 

of the historic crafts and one of the 
most fascinating. The craft is fascinating 
whether one is interested in the actual 
production of pottery or whether one’s in- 
terest may be purely that of appreciation. 
The history of civilization may be 
traced from the pottery produced by 
people during different periods of devel- 


WHITFORD 


"Y OF CHICAGO 


opment from the early days of man to 
the present time. 

At Chicago in A Century of Progress 
Exposition, the student may observe not 
only one hundred years in the develop- 
ment of the craft, but he may extend his 
research into far remote ages and to the 
craft as practiced in distant lands. 

However, the process of becoming 
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familiar with the exhibitions of ceramic 
art at the 1933 World’s Fair, is not as 
simple as the above statement might 
lead one to imagine. 


There is no one general exhibit of 


ceramics and no central display area for 
the craft on the Fair Grounds. It is 
necessary to travel from building to 
building and from one end to the other 
of the six miles (it really seems like six 
hundred) of streets to see all of the ex- 
amples of pottery shown. 

It is the purpose of this article to point 
out some of the most significant exhibi- 
tion groups and to comment upon these 
briefly. The article does not present a 
systematic and routine tour of the Fair, 
although that was the procedure followed 
in securing the data recorded. 

The outstanding examples of pottery 
at A Century of Progress Exposition are: 

(1) The arts and crafts exhibit at che 
Swedish Pavilion about equidistant from 
the 12th and 


the grounds. 


18th Street entrances to 


exhibit of North 
Dakota in the Hall of States on Northerly 
Island. 


(2) The ceramic 


(3) Pottery produced at the Imperial 
University of Tokyo in the Japanese 
Pavilion near the 18th Street entrance. 

(4) Pottery on display at the American 
Indian Village and the actual pottery- 
making exhibit by Hopi 
Arizona. This concession is most easily 
reached from the 31st Street entrance to 
the Fair. 

In addition to the above-mentioned 
features, hundreds of examples of ceramic 
art are scattered throughout the Exposi 
tion Grounds. Most of these exhibits 
which have sufficient art interest to merit 


potters of 





attention will be referred to and discussed 
briefly. 

Tue SwepisH Exuisir. Sweden is ac 
knowledged as a leader in design among 
the progressive nations of the earth. All 
of the beautiful arts and crafts of this 
country are shown at the Swedish Pavil- 
ion. A profusely illustrated handbook of 
the leading crafts is available and should 
be secured as it is a valuable manual of 
modern industrial arts. 

Four types of Swedish pottery are repro- 
duced in Plates] and II. Plate I shows the 
work of Gunnar Nylund. The picture at 
the left presents examples of “‘antique”’ 
stoneware in gray crackle glaze with 
brown porcelain trim. That at the right 
shows cream-colored china with black 
The 
pictures in Plate II (page 103) illustrate the 
simple and bold decorative quality of 


The 


fruit bowlsand accompanying set of service 


bases designed by the same artist. 


Ewald Dahlskog’s faience pottery. 


plates are in black and green decoration. 
The large platter and pair of wheel-turned 
vases are in contrasting light and dark 
blue glaze. The pottery by Percy and other 
Swedish craftsmen is highly artistic and 
The 
beautiful glassware, fabrics, metal and 
furniture of the Swedish exhibir, 


shows extreme mastery of the craft 


are a 
delight to the student of industrial art. 
Tue Nortu Daxora Exuisir. The 
United States 
pottery at the 1933 Centennial comes 
from a state little known to the world 
for its ceramic products. At the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota, Miss Margaret 
Cable has developed a ceramic depart- 


outstanding exhibit of 


ment and a type of pottery of great 
Sgrafheto and polychrome de 
coration have been perfected. A 


interest. 


fine 





— 


“~~ oo 
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PLATE I 
POTTERY BY THE SWEDISH 
DESCRIBED IN ACCOMPANYING 


display of this ware, together with a 
practical display of pottery making by 
use of the potter’s wheel, affords constant 
interest to the visitor. 

One striking feature of this exhibit is 
the series of twelve plaques in polychrome 
mosaics made from local clay and show 
ing symbolic and characteristic themes 
from North Dakota. These plaques are 
20 by 30 inches in size, and present a 
project having great possibilities for use 
in public school art departments. In 
Place III (page 104) six of these subjects are 
shown as follows: 


(1) The Potter 

(2) Red River Valley Ox-cart 
(3) North Dakota Bad Lands 
(4) Sheep Raising 

(5) Spring Planting 

(6) Fall Harvesting 


In Place IV illustrations are presented of 
the high grade pottery produced at the 
University of North Dakota under the 
skillful direction of Miss Cable. 


ARTIST, GUNNAR NYLUND 
ARTICLE BY MR. WHITFORD 
A 


AMERICAN INDIAN Porrtery. Perhaps 
the most interesting exhibit in the field 
of ceramic art on the entire Exposition 
Grounds is to be found at the American 
Indian Villages, located adjacent to the 
Maya Temple. An eager crowd is 
always present at the display of Hopi 
potters of Arizona at work. Here is 
shown the different stages of pottery 
making as practiced by the Indians to 
day. The fundamentals of this indige 
nous craft have not been changed during 
the centuries of production of the Indian 
potters. In the Indian Trading Post one 
may purchase at reasonable prices, pottery 
from the upper Rio Grande Pueblos 

Taos, Santa Clara, Picuris, San Ildefonso, 
and many other localities. All of this 
pottery is made by hand. The coil method 
is used exclusively. When the piece has 
been shaped it is smoothed, polished and 
decorated by painting upon the unfired 
ware. It is then burned at low tempera- 
ture in small, improvised kilns built out- 
of-doors for each firing. Several vessels 
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PLATE IV 
POTTERY PRODUCED AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
NORTH DAKOTA UNDER DIRECTION OF MISS CABLE 
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may be burned at the same time, but the 
production is always limited to a small 
number of pieces. Nowhere in the world 
is the romance of pottery making more 
poetically expressed than among the 
Indians of the American Southwest. 


At the Federal Building on Northerly 


Island one may see an excellent group of 


pottery made by the American Indians. 
This exhibit is part of the display of the 
division of Indian Affairs of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. Some of the finest 
examples of pottery produced by present 
day Indians have been secured for this 
exhibit. 

Porrery FROM JAPAN. In the Japanese 
Pavilion many fine examples of the work 
of Japanese craftsmen are shown. The 
exhibits include products from com- 
mercial sources as well as the handiwork 
of leading ceramic artists. Many of 
these are statesmen and officials of high 
rank, who turn to pottery as a means of 
creative expression. Fine examples of 
tile and tableware are included in the ex 
tensive displays from the Oriental nation. 





The student of ceramic art will find 
special reward in the beautiful pieces of 
pottery made in the art department of the 
Imperial University of Tokyo. Plate V 
shows three fine examples from this 
institution. The pieces are large, being 
about eighteen inches tall. The glazes 
are green, black, and a combination of 
pastel grays and blue. 

Orner Exuisits. 


viously mentioned examples of ceramic art an 


In addition cto the pre 


infinite variery of displays are shown in scattered 
exhibics through the Fair Grounds 

Oriencal art comprises a large portion of these 
exhibitions. The Chinese Village presents an 
extensive showing of the pottery of this nation. 
Particularly interesting are the exquisite ex- 
amples of porcelain lace-ware requiring four 
years to make. Beautiful specimens of the 
rare and costly Oxblood and Flambi types of 
pottery are shown. In che garden court huge 
porcelain jars contain water in which goldfish 
swim. 

In the Moorish Village quantities of pottery 
in the typical cobale blue pattern on white cin 


PLATB II 
FAIENCE POTTERY BY EWALD DAHLSKOG, IN THE 


SWEDISH POTTERY EXHIBIT 


AT THE WORLD'S PAIR 
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PLATE Ill 


PLAQUES SHOWING CHARACTERISTIC THEMES FROM NORTH DAKOTA, IN POLYCHROME 
MOSAICS BY THE PUPILS OF MISS MARGARET CABLE, UNIVERSITY OF NORTH DAKOTA 


enamel are on display. These intricate patterns 
are painted directly upon the glazed pottery 
before firing. The fire brings out che pattern 
of strong blue color. Interesting examples of 
complicated design in underglaze painting are 
shown in addition to the overglaze majolica 
ware. 

Ac the Egyptian Pavilion large platters, jars, 
and vases are on display as well as a few ex- 


amples of ancient pottery and figures glazed 
with the famous Egyptian turquoise blue glaze 

In the Oriental Village some very beautiful 
pottery and tile ateract the attention of che 
visitor. This is the product of the Dome of the 
Rock pottery at Jerusalem, Palestine. Plate V1 
idea of che 


patterns which adorn this ware. 


and lovely 


The potters 


gives some intricate 


are Armenians who have migrated from Turkey 
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PLATE VI 
SOME PRODUCTS OF THE DOME OF THE ROCK , POTTERY AT JERUSALEM, PALESTINE 
THE POTTERS ARE ARMENIANS WHO HAVE MIGRATED FROM TURKEY TO PALESTINE 
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PLATE 
EXAMPLES OF POTTERY FROM THE ART DEPARTMENT 


OF THE 


co Palestine. The decoration is all in under- 
glaze painting of patterns inspired from ancient 
oriental master craftsmen. 

Also in the Oriental Village an Arabian 
potter demonstrates the use of the kick well in 
pottery making as a feacure of the craft from 
Tunisia. An interesting display of this north 
African pottery is shown. 

European pottery of different kinds may be 
seen in most of the continental exhibits. 

One of the most attractive foreign concessions 
of che Fair is the Belgian Village. Belgian arts 
and crafts of all kinds are shown in great pro 
fusion. However, the pottery having the great 
est art meric and consequently che strongest 
interest for the craftsman, is exhibited in che 
Flemish Art Shop. This pottery is not made in 
Belgium but in Holland. Ic is che Royal Gouda 
Ware “made for the queen’’ of Holland. Its 
unusual shapes, its beautiful glazes of coral red, 
orange, green, and gray in unique drip and 
blended effect, produce a new nore in Ceramic 
decoration. In the same shop are shown ex- 
amples of the typical Holland ware in over- 
glaze painted decoration commonly found in 


most American deparrment stores 


Vv 


IMPERIAI UNIVERSITY OF TOKYO, JAPAN 


Ac the Ukrainian Pavilion che rich and color- 
ful peasanc art of Ukraine is on display. Pottery 
is one of the important folk arts of this country. 
The ware is mostly white with green, blue, and 
brown glazes used in interesting combinations. 
The decorative motives are animals and geo- 
metric figures typical of the cexcile, embroidery, 
and other craft work of the Ukrainians. A 
special feature of this exhibice is the section 
devored exclusively to the sculprure and painting 
of Alexander Archipenko. Some of Archi- 
penko’s sculptured figures are gems of rhythmic 


beauty and mastery of form. Others are so 


hideous in concept and so crude in matters of 


technique as co be actually repulsive co a crafts- 
man in spite of the fame this artist has acquired 
through newspaper critics. 

The beautiful arts and crafts of Czechoslo- 
vakia are shown in a large pavilion near the 
west tower of the Sky Ride. Most of the 
ceramic exhibirs include glassware of great 
beauty and cableware. There are only a few 
pieces of handicraft pottery. These comprise 
an interesting group of coral red pieces, a few 
large majolica vases, and some terra cotta 


figures with the polychrome enamel. 





OE 


east 
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Axrts and Crefts 
at the Century of Progress Exposition 


Pepro J]. Lemos 


DIRECTOR OF MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY, 


> pane going to Chicago to visit the 
Century of Progress Exposition, | had 
been told that no special effort or con- 
centration had been made of arts and 
crafts. No building or special part of 
any building had been set aside toward 
showing the arts and crafts as a special 
group and that it would require consider- 
able ferreting to locate any material for 
an article on the subject. However, 
after walking a half mile within the 
entrance and looking industriously a 
half hour’s time, I realized the whole 
Exposition was about a five-mile stretch 
of arts and crafts. The whole creation of 
architecture, landscaping, and color was 
one grand project of arts and crafts and 
nothing but art and artistic handicraft 
did the job in producing the Century of 
Progress Exposition in 1933. 

Every progressive school today uses 
the project system in putting over the 
old subject of education, so that the 
younger generation learns all about the 
Eskimo, or the Revolution, or the making 
of silk, through an educational game 
system. The grind of education is now 
absorbed by youngsters much as Tom 


Sawyer arranged to have his fence 
painted—by painless labor. And after 
all, labor need not be work if art 


CALIFORNIA 


enters into it and makes it enjoyable. 

I would say that the whole Exposition 
was one big project put through in a very 
difficult period of this country’s history, 
by making it a lot of fun doing it—and 
a lot of art had to be used to put it over. 
It looks as though a lot of grown-up 
youngsters enjoyed doing it and it’s a 
mighty fine job at that. The Exposi- 
tion’s greatest demonstration is that Art 
is necessary toward any successful organi- 
zation or assembling of parts of any 
kinds of material in this world. The 
following quotation, copied from one of 
the exhibition spaces at the Exposition, 
perhaps could be used as the Exposition’s 
motto: ‘Whether your chief interest 
is home or business, COLOR is a factor 
of your livelihood or happiness. HAR- 
MONY—the inexorable law of success 
in everything.” 

Practically every successful exhibition 
has depended upon pictorial display or 
demonstration of its subject. I have 
never before seen so murals 
in so many different types of materials. 
Decorated glass, etched metals, carved 
linoleums, and many 


many 


stones, mosaic 
other materials have been used to enrich 
the booths and walls of the different halls. 
It seems that every product has been used 
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THE BAZAARS IN THE MOROCCO VILLAGE DISPLAY BEAUTIFUL BASKETRY, 
LEATHERWORK, AND METAL WORK FOR WHICH MOROCCO IS FAMOUS 
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A BAZAAR DOORWAY IN THE MOROCCO VILLAGE, CENTURY 
EXPOSITION, WITH THE MOORISH MERCHANT ARRANGING 


OF PROGRESS 
HIS WARES 
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by its manufacturer to prove that it too 
can come under the name of Art. The 
most prosaic goods or crude raw products 
have been grouped or arranged or spot- 
lighted with intriguing rays of color so 
that groups of people crowd around en- 
tranced by seeing such humble common 
goods in glorified position. One exhibi- 
tor, on being complimented on his dis- 
play of perforated sheet iron, said in reply, 
‘Ie was rather difficult in designing our 
exhibit for display at the Fair to make it 
interesting because, after all, we have 
nothing to sell but holes. Therefore, your 
approval of our efforts is much appre- 
ciated.”” Now we all know of raw 
materials so treated by adding something 
to it that the value is doubled and made 
marketable, but I believe it to be a dis- 
tinctive achievement to be able to take 
a sheet of flat material worth, we will 
say, one dollar, and by taking part of 
it away be able to sell ic for three dollars. 
It takes art to make holes in a thing and 
treble its value. A hole by accident or 
without design, destroys material, but 
‘designed holes’’ can be art and the 
accompanying page proves how well one 
manufacturer can design and sell less 
material for more money because art 
has guided the subtraction. 

One of the first buildings within the 
gates with new art interests is the Illinois 
State Building. Its fine proportions are 
enhanced by fluted pylons, and the eagle 
emblems with the bas-reliefs on the 
exterior are fine examples of the sculp- 
tor’s craft as applied to architecture. 
The use of inlaid linoleum for floor 
patterns in the lobby, are fine studies in 
design, and the nine colors available in 
linoleum have been excellently used in 


color arrangement. The stained glasses 
in the adjoining halls are worthy of 
careful study. It is hoped the many 
suggestions of related enrichment at the 
Exposition—decorations that are really 
a part of the surfaces on which they are 
placed—will influence more of that idea 
throughout the building of homes in 
America. We have had so many years 
of dangling ornaments, or murals that 
are so over-colorful or so detached in 
appearance to the wall on which they 
are placed, I am sure more related wall 
decoration on the walls of American home 
and business structures would immediate- 
ly lessen the population of our asylums. 
The Hall of Science illustrates repeat- 
edly in its displays the possibility of the 
art of illumination. The rules governing 
optical interest, the use of backgrounds, 
the possibilicy of making the most unin- 
teresting subjects appeal to the passerby, 
is demonstrated over and over in the 
many booths in this building. In the 
Electric Building and the automobile 
sections or any machinery display, che 
most mechanical kind of devices become 
interesting all dressed up in harmonious 
A series of cog wheels, peram- 
bulate, hop, jog each other around and 
are pleasant to watch as each wheel is 
parading in its best Sunday colors, proud 
to be at the Exposition. Yes, sir, every- 
thing you look at has been passed before 
a color expert or artist before it could be 
permitted to do its stunt on the Exposi- 
tion stage. Even the coal industry and 
the iron smelters are selling their industry 
to the Exposition public with illuminated 
art panoramas which almost make one 
feel chat he is within touch of the mining 
shaft or the white-hot pouring metal. 


colors. 
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PERFORATED SHEET IRON FOR ARCHITECTURAL ENRICHMENT PURPOSES SHOWING SIX 

VARIATIONS IN DESIGN USING THE SAME MOTIF THE EXHIBITOR STATED HE HAD NOTHING 

TO SELL BUT HOLES “ EVEN HOLES, PROPERLY PLANNED THROUGH KNOWLEDGE OF DESIGN, 
BECOME ART 
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BIRD’ S-EYE VIEW OF THE BELGIAN VILLAGE AND THE MOORISH VILLAGE, 
rWO OF THE BEST ARRANGED AND EXECUTED DISPLAYS IN THE EXPOSITION 





SCENES IN THE BELGIAN VILLAGE AT THE EXPOSITION THE VILLAGE TRANSPOSES THE 
VISITOR, AS IT WERE, TO BELGIUM, BECAUSE THE WHOLE EXHIBIT HAS BEEN SO PERFECTLY 
COMPLETED 





en pe ae 














Jains inde saan 
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poms 














Making Wooden Sabots Flemish Lace Maker 











THE DOG CART, SABOT-MAKER, AND LACE MAKING THESE TYPICALLY BELGIAN 
SCENES ARE AT HOME IN THE BELGIAN VILLAGE OP THE CENTURY OF PROGRESS EXPOSITION 
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THE SIOUX ENCAMPMENT WITH THE GENERAL MOTORS BUILDING IN THE BACKGROUND 
REPRESENTS THE PLAINS INDIANS AT THE EXPOSITION, WHILE THE OJIBWAY BARK TENTS 
REPRESENT THE WOODLANDS INDIANS 





> 2 
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THE HOPI INDIANS WITH A TERRACED HOME REPRESENT THE PUEBLO INDIAN, AND THE 

NAVAJO WITH THEIR HOGANS, WITH THEIR SILVER AND WEAVING CRAFTS, REPRESENT 

THE DESERT INDIAN. THE MAYA BUILDING AT THE EXPOSITION APPEARS IN THE BACK- 
GROUND IN THE NAVAJO SCENE 
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INTERESTING TOYS FROM THE EXHIBITIONS OF HANDICRAFTS 
SHOWN BY DISPLAYS FROM OTHER LANDS AT THE EXPOSITION 
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UKRAINIAN EGGS DECORATED IN UKRAINIA FOR EASTER. 


THE SURFACE DYED IN COLORS. 


Of che score of Oriental and European 
exhibitions the two most excellent ones 
are the Belgian Village and the Moroc- 
Village. These are 
naturally arranged and the visitor is just 
as much in Belgium or Morocco as 
though he had crossed the ocean, minus 
the up and down waves. The Belgian 
Village is a most authentic group and 
the producing of the entire brick, rock 
walls, and even the tile roofs all in 
cement and stucco is a distinct handi- 
craft achievement. The Belgian archi- 
tect was Alfons De Rydt and the con- 
struction was supervised by the American 
architects, Burnham Bros. The costumed 
girls and boys throughout the village, and 
their peasant dance in the square, are 
naturally and unconsciously programmed 
several times a day. The shops display 
arts and crafts of various kinds. Lace 
work is featured and a Belgian woman 
may be seen working the Flemish pillow 
lace under one of the archways, out-of- 
doors. Too, the dog cart with its milk 
cans and country milk girl is in evidence. 
One of the shops displays the Belgian 


coan two very 


FROM THE 


DESIGN IS MADE IN WAX AND 
UKRAINIAN PAVILION IN 


THE EXPOSITION 
sabots and a workman is industriously 
boring out more sabots with an auger 
chisel. 

The Moorish Village is in a large in 
closed court with the little shops opening 
into the court. Around each doorway 
the merchant hangs part of his wares so 
that customers may see his goods. 
Wonderful laced leather work, stamped 
leather goods and metal wares and pot 
tery may be purchased very reasonably. 
Moorish rugs of different types are also 
available. There is also a Moorish café 
where famous Moorish dishes served in 
Moorish style and surroundings may be 
had. The Moorish Village enables the 
artist or craftsman to find concentrated 
in one place the Moorish crafts not found 
anywhere but in Morocco. 

The Swedish Building displays some 
of the wonderful weavings of the peas- 
ants, the fine glass and ceramics, wood 
carving and furniture. The Czecho- 
slovakian Building, the Ukrainian Pavil- 
ion, the Temple of Jehol, the Mayan 
Building, the Japanese and Chinese 

(Continued on page ix) 
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MAMMOTH TOYS DECORATE THE GARDENS OF THE MAGIC ISLE 





CHILDREN HAVE WALLS TO DRAW ON IN THEIR PLAYROOM ON THE ENCHANTED ISLE 
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A Century of Progress Exposition Project 
in the Schools 


GERTRUDE FISHER 


ART DIRECTOR, EAU 


i hae was the year of the Biennial 
Art Exhibit. 


Thoughts, ideas, and 


problems centered about the Century of 


Progress to be held at Chicago—so this 
was used as the outstanding motif, each 
school working out some part of the 
Fair in miniature. 

When the South High gymnasium was 
visited on the 11th and 12th of May, one 
fele that the Century of Progress had 
really opened. The Wonderland for 
Children greeted one on entering, only 


CLAIRE, WISCONSIN 

to be followed by the wonder at seeing 
the Science Building, Planetarium, Old 
Fort Dearborn, group, The 
Golden Temple of Jehol, Early American 


Indian Tribes, Transportation Building, 


Lincoln 


Chicago in 1833, Dioramas showing the 
late Jurassic age, and the Galapagos 
Islands with the Iguanos. These were 
all well worked out, and most interesting. 

The colorful lighting effects done by 
the electrical department helped to en- 
hance the whole scene. 











THIS REPRODUCTION OF THE LITTLE FRONTIER POST AROUND WHICH THE GIANT CITY OF 
CHICAGO DEVELOPED WAS CONSTRUCTED OF SUCKER STICKS BY FIVE BOYS IN THE SIXTH 


GRADE OF THE EIGHTH 


WARD SCHOOL 


OF EAU CLAIRE, WISCONSIN 
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ABOVE A VIEW OF THE PROJECT WORKED OUT IN THE EAU CLAIRE SCHOOLS, UNDER THE 

DIRECTION OF GERTRUDE FISHER. BELOW AN IMITATION OF THE TEMPLE OF JEHOI ON 

THE WALLS OF THE BOOTH ARE DRAWINGS DEPICTING CHINESE LIFE EAU CLAIRE, 
WISCONSIN 
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ABOVE——ANOTHER VIEW OF THE BOOTHS AT THE EXPOSITION = BELOW THE TENTH 
WARD REPRODUCED A DIORAMA FROM THE WORL p's FAIR ON INDIAN LIFE IN THE BLACK- 
FOOT COUNTRY. ; EAU CLAIRE SCHOOLS, WISCONSIN 
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Designs in the Spirit of the World's Fair 


Jessie Topp 


DEPARTMENT OF ART EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


HEN the children ride down town 

on the Illinois Central train or 
drive in their automobiles along the outer 
drive, they see the World’s Fair Buildings. 
They have seen them go up, but not until 
the buildings received their gay colors did 
the children become enthusiastic about 
drawing them. When Mr. Lemos wrote 
to us and told us that we were to have 
four pages in the Century of Progress 
issue of THe Scuoot Arts Macazine, | 
told the children about it. I said, ‘‘I will 
send all chat you make. He can choose 
the ones he likes best.’’ All of the little 
children are working hard on them. Some 
of the older children are interested. Some 
are not. 

In grades 2 and 3 black wax crayons 
were used. The children are between the 
ages of six and eight. I told them that 
it is often easier to print designs all in 
black, and also that it is easier to photo- 
graph them. They made them in gray 
and black on light paper. Little children 
have a tendency to make lines sketchy, 
designs all of too light value, and spotty 
in pattern. We talked about these points. 
When a child made one which was rich 
in ics darks we held it up and commented 
on the richness of the dark pattern. We 
talked about making something large. 
We criticised those that were too spotty, 
too many little unrelated spots. 


One of the teachers said, “‘] have some 
pictures in the drawer. Do you want 
them?”’ ‘‘No,”’ I said, ‘‘we will make 
these designs without the aid of pictures. 
We will make them from the pictures in 
our minds.” 

We have them exhibited in the hall 
now. Some visitors walking down the 
hall were commenting on them. I had 
to tell chem that I saw the children make 
each one and I could testify that they 
had had no help but the emphasis on the 
points just mentioned. 


1. Rich dark and light pattern. 


2. A design that hangs together as one 
composition. (The opposite of a spotty 
one. ) 


I believe that the children have caught 
the spirit of the buildings. We did not 
try to make photographic representations. 
We tried to make designs ‘‘in the spirit 
of the Century of Progress.”’ 

In grades 5 and 6 some designs have 
been made with India ink. Others have 
been made in gay colors. One child said 
today, “Every day I ride by I try to 
remember something more, but the car 
goes so fast I can’t see much.” 

“Perhaps that’s best,’’ I said, ‘‘then 
your design will have imagination in ic. 
You will catch the spirit rather than the 
details.”’ 
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DESIGNS DONE IN THE “‘sPIRIT’’ OF THE WORLD'S FAIR 
BY THE PUPILS OF MISS JESSIE TODD, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





MODERN AND COLORFUL DESIGNS INSPIRED BY THE FAIR 
BY PUPILS OF JESSIE TODD, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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A\ Halloween Mask 


BEATRICE 


FRANKFORT, 


KITE 


INDIANA 





STUDENTS WEARING THE 
UNDER THE DIRECTION OF MISS KITE, FRANKFORT, INDIANA 


“THE annual parade staged by the 

children of the Riley Grade School 
of Frankfort, Indiana, always calls for 
the construction of the masks which are 
worn, and provided a motive for this 
October problem. 

The mask which gave us much 
pleasure in the construction and in the 
application of design is shown in the 
illustration. 

Draw and cut from g by 12 inch 
orange construction paper as is shown in 
the diagram. 

Open mask with fold placed next to 
desk, fold and crease line AB. Unfold 
and close as at first. Fold C to meet line 


MASKS THAT THEY MADE 


AB and crease. Paste down the triangle 
thus formed. 

The triad color scheme was decided to 
be quite attractive, and after the spaces 
around the eyes and nose were considered, 
the design in purple and green was cut 
out and pasted to the mask. 

Individuality and creative ability can 
be developed in the designs and color 
schemes chosen. 

A strip of cloth one-half inch wide was 
pasted inside the mask just above the 
eyes. This not only gave strength to the 
mask but if long enough to tie around 
the head served also to hold the mask in 
place. 








ae. 


eee 
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A WALLOWETEN MASK 


O) 








9 inches 























HOW TO MAKE AN UNUSUAL MASK FOR HALLOWEEN 
FUN. BY BEATRICE KITE, FRANKFORT, INDIANA 
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HALLOWEEN CUT-OUTS BY THE FIRST AND SECOND GRADE 


PUPILS OF MARGUERITE M SISEI VIRGINIA MINNESOTA 
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A CUT PAPER WITCH BY GEORGE CRAIG, KIRKALDY, SCOTLAND THIS 
IS VERY SIMPLE TO MAKE IF ONE FOLLOWS THE DIAGRAM SHOWN 
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‘‘SPOOK IN GRAVEYARD,” 
A WATER COLOR BACKGROUND. 


AN ILLUSTRATION CUT FROM BLACK PAPER, AND PASTED ONTO 


BY GLADA B WALKER, ALEXANDRIA LOUISIANA 





AHALLowt'EN WITCH 6*3 Black peper~blue hackgroun 











roe é. 
Head B mhea 


Hat 
Croucn 





Skit Shaul 


Alm 


room $lick 




















Paste Shawl over Skiit. 
Line A to coincide uith BR 


Moon: Place base of a can 


On yellow papei- and scratch 
sonia sith a needle. 






THIS DIAGRAM SHOWS YOU HOW TO CUT OUT THE 
PAPER WITCH BY GEORGE CRAIG, KIRKALDY, SCOTLAND 
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FEET 
a a 














LIL 


LEGS 
zx 14a 





VRINKLEY JACK 
PUMPKINHEAV 





GYD 


HANDS 














BODY 
iaxs Ya 


HEA? 


i 














ARMS 
9X14 








‘““CRINKLEY JACK PUMPKINHEAD,’ AN AMUSING TOY THAT IS 
EASY FOR CHILDREN TO MAKE. EDNA WATSON, ORANGE, CALIF 
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Arts and Crafts 
at the Century of Progress Exposition 
(Continued from page 117) 
displays, all show many forms of arts and 
crafts. 

One of the most authentic and interesting 
centers in the Exposition Grounds is the 
group of American Indians located just south 
of the U. S. Army encampment. The four 
types of Indians are assembled here and 
include the Plains Indians with their wigwams 
represented by a group of Sioux. The Wood- 
land Indians with their circular dome-shaped 
bark-covered houses are represented by the 
Ojibway Indians. The Pueblo Indians are a 
group of Hopi Indians in a terraced pueblo 
type home, and the Hopi women do pottery 
and basketry while the Hopi men demon- 
strate their weaving. The Navajos, living in 
a group of log and mud ‘‘hogan’’ houses, 
demonstrate their arts of silver work and 
sand painting, while the Navajo women 
weave colorful rugs on their upright looms. 
The Indian groups do their ceremonial dance 
several times a day portraying century-old 
programs still enacted religiously and regularly 
in their homes today. It is possible to see the 
interesting features of American Indian life and 
art, all in this one center at the Exposition, 
features that would take a month of rigorous 
traveling to cover otherwise. Even a Trading 
Post carrying Indian arts and crafts under Mr. 
McMillan of Santa Fé and Wick Miller is 
included. 

To describe all the interesting art and craft 
possibilities at the Chicago Exposition, would 
require this entire magazine and also prevent 
the readers having anything of their own to 
discover at the Exposition. I am sure any 
teacher, artist, or craftsman visiting the 1933 
Century of Progress Exposition will agree 
with me that it is also an Exposition of Arts 
and Crafts as its very existence has depended 
upon the artist and the craftsman. Subtract 
the Arts and Crafts and it would become a 
pile of lumber and filled-in land. 

& 
Tue MerrororiraN Museum or Art offers for the 


season of 1933-1934 varied and comprehensive pro- 
gram of lectures, gallery calks, scudy-hours, and story- 


AN Effective 
Stimulus 


Excite the interest of your pupils and they will 
respond with noticeably better work, particularly 
when the stimulus that quickens their enthusiasm is a 
monetary reward. 


As in former years, the Scholastic Eldorado Awards 
are again offered to arouse new zeal in art among 
pupils of the drawing classes. They are as follows: 


Three prizes, of $50, $25 and $15, with five addition- 
al prizes of $5 each, are being given by the makers of 
Eldorado, the master drawing pencil, for the best pencil 
renderings drawn for, and submitted in this contest. 


The conditions are simple. Work entered in the con- 
test can be credited to classroom standing. Teachers 
are invited to write to the editors of The Scholastic 
Magazine, 155 E. 44th Screet, New York City for 
details and full information. Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Company, Dept. 135 j, Jersey City, N. J... makers of 


ELDORADO 


“the master drawing pencil” 








HEADQUARTERS 
FOR BOOKS ON 
THE ART CRAFTS 


Let us send you information concerning the 
best instruction books on the Art Crafts, in- 
cluding some choice importations from Eng- 
land. In the following list please check the 
subjects that interest you, add your address 
and forward it. 
THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS, 
Peoria, Illinois 
Please send information concerning books on the 
subjects checked below: 
Biockx PRinTING 
Book BINDING 
LeatuerR Work 
Pottery MAKING 
Masx Makinc 
STAGECRAFT 
STENCILING 
Praimary Grape HanpworKk 
Desicninc ror CrarTrworK 
Art METALWORK 
Jewetry Maxine 
WooDcarRVING 
Maxine CLots anv Fett Toys 
EMBROIDERY 
Canvas EMBROIDERY 
BASKETRY 
Ruc MakING 
ORNAMENTAL WRITING 


NAME 

POSITION 
STREET AND NO. 
CITY AND STATE 
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.- Get Best Results in 
SCHOOL ARTWORK 





@ Insist upon Bradley’s water 





colors and Embeco Crayons. Many 





years of studying and serving 
school needs have developed 
Bradley Art Materials to such 
perfection in brilliance, true colors, 


uniform texture and smooth ap- 


hours planned for the interest and pleasure of che 
general public and of students concerned with che 
history and appreciation of art and with its practical 
application. Several courses are being given this year 
for the first time, and others have been extended in 
their scope. 

Among the most practical courses offered by the 
Museum are the study-hours on design and color, ar- 
ranged for employees of stores and of manufacturers. 
In 1933-1934 this group will include evening courses 
presented in co-operation with the Art-in-Trades Club 
and The Art Directors’ Club. These study-hours are 
conducted by Grace Cornell, of the Museum staff, 
assisted by specialists in various fields. They are 
planned ro show the relationship of the principles of 
design and color to the problems of designing, pro- 
ducing, and selling merchandise. 





NET DARNING 


Practical, inexpensive handicraft 
for all ages. 
DOILIES — RUNNERS 
CHAIR BACKS 
Yarns, nets, designs, instructions. Many 
other creative art projects. 

Complete Catalog — 3c stamps. 
ART-CRAFT INDUSTRIES 
1916 W holesale Retail 1933 
66 Church St., Cambridge, Mass. 














plication that they are now classed 
as standard equipment in most 


schools. 


@ See how quickly your pupils 





respond to these superior materials. 





Note how they arouse greater 


inspiration and interest. 


@ Write today for the Bradley 





Art Materials catalog. It’s full of 





information . . . and free to you. 


BRADLEY’S WATER 
COLORS and CRAYONS 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta Chicago 
San Francisco Kansas City: Hoover Bros., Agents 





GILLOTT PEN 
POINTERS 


A valuable series of illustrations drawn 
with Gillott Pens by Charles D. 
Maginnis, Gordon Grant, Arthur Ferrier 
and other Masters has just been 
published. 








Thiscollection illustrates thewidevariety 
of treatments possible with Gillott Pens 
... famous for over a hundred years. 
It illustrates and describes the twelve 
Gillott drawings pens... a folder of un- 
usual valuetoboththe 
teacher and student. 


Price 35 cents—postpaid 


We are also offering to 
art teachers a set of the 
six most popular Gillott 
Drawing Pens for 24 
cents. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, LTD. 
93 CHAMBERS STREET - NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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